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s Vou. 6.] CHARLESTON, S.C. SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1838. [ No. 23. 
A Original Articles. there seems an impassable gulf—an infinite sepa. ie yl 
= Sia Son acai alditbandente ona ration. Yet we have passed the gulf, and this sige 
of REVERIES AND OUTPOURINGS. infinite Separation is mete continuity. We have 
trodden the whole distance step by step.— 
NO. V. : ; 
is Whither then, and to what may not our future 
P, BY AN sar soutine OF MEN AND THINGS. progress conduct us? ‘It doth not appear what 
ia? Our whole being is surrounded and pervaded | we shall be.” How should it, when we know 
= by mystery. We are truly a mystery to our-| not what we have been, and have only some 
ary selves; and the more our attention is awakened | faint and dim perceptions of what we are? One 
ea. to this fact, the more earnestly we strive to un- thing, however, we do know. We know that . 
er. derstand ourselves, our own nature, and to com- |! we exist—that we are here—and here, too, un- 
Sti. prehend our relations and environment, the} der conditions of deep and fearful interest. On 
her darker and more profound seems the abyss we | this basis faith may plant her foot, and stand im- 
1 vainly strive to penetrate andexplore. We catch,| moveable. We are conscious—the feeblest and 
> it may be, a glimpse, a wandering ray, that! the most frivolous, at times at least. of a myste- 
startles us amid the gloom ; but while we eagerly | rious and mighty energy within us, inextinguish- 
ay, fix oureye upon it, and press toward the point] able and irrepressible, gifted with the very fa- 
she from which it seems to radiate, it goes out in ut-| culty of infiritude, and with which the idea, the 
he. ter darkness, and leaves us in weariness and | imagining, even, of mortality, of ceasing to be 
for disappointment, till another glimmering from an | and to act, is absolutely incompatible—no force 
‘i’ opposite quarter solicits our attention—in like|}can unite them—they are opposites, essential , 
to manner enkindles our hope afresh, again to be | contrarieties. he vital principle ofour being— ee 
misled and baffled as before. Thus, alternately | all mysterious as it is to us—be it what it may, a ; 
ond flattered and disappointed, we fare on groping-| and come whence it will, seems to me to be one " li 
- ly as we may, till the last step is taken, and we | that defies decay and annihilation. Death can | 
ote sink into the abyss which human eye has never | affect it only circumstantially. It may change ‘an } 
ost explored, and the darkness of utter night closes | the mode but not the substance; the direction so ik 
N0- over us—forever? Who shall answer this ques-/| to speak, but not the essence ofits power. This Hid 
tion? Who, out of the dark present, bring light | has already within, perhaps, the periods of our 4, 
iter to illuminate the future? If we cannot solve the | memory, undergone and survived changes as 
at problem of our present being, are we likely to| great in themselves and as wholly mysterious 
- succeed better in regard to that on which) tous, as that of death. I said ‘‘survived”—this 
to neither experience nor consciousness can, for us, | is an inadequate term; these very changes have 
throw any light? Can we tell or estimate the| constituted its nutriment—have been only the 
ng, changes we have undergone in the time that is!successive steps of its developement. Why 
for passed! Are we not often startled at ourselves, | should the change we call death be thought to i 
vd when some passing event—some random sug- | be 80 peculiar and anomalous? Why should we a . 
ays gestion—some up-gushing sentiment, from a| imagine it to be an intruder into the universe of 
les. depth and a source we wot not of, makes a}God? Ajar and discord in the harmony of his 
wn, transient but thrilling revelation to our minds? | goings on? I would not deem thus meanly and 
dol - Are we not startled and aroused at the compari-| superficially and unworthily of him, whose pri- 
ing son that flashes with the intensity of lightning | mal law is order, and whose ways are only “dark 
we across our spirits, of our present selves with the | with excessive bright.” Death is but a neces- 
ee selves that memory then holds up tous? We| sary step, a stage, if you please, in the progress 
de- seem unable to believe the identity that con.|of the soul. We think otherwise, only because 
ap- sciousness forces us torecognise. So great are | it is the last fact presented to our experience.— 
ree the changes that have passed upon what seems | The infinite chain of events, but a few links of 
the very texture of our minds. Between what| which we’see, here passes beyond the limit of 
tl we remember and what we feel, the former, in| our vision; and we, very philosophically, con- 
such cases, hardly less clear than the latter—/| clude that just here it must, of course, terminate. 
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Profound sagacity doubtless! Did it begin un. 
der our eye, within the limits of our krowledge, 
and do we know how link is connected with link 
from extremity to extremity; that we take it 
upon us to decide so flippantly what must neces. 
sarily constitute a dissolution and severance ?— 
Let us be if not wiser, at least more modest—a 
disposition mainly conducive to true wisdom. 

No, the mysteries of the past and the present, 
throw no darkness or doubt on the fact of our 
continued existence. Rather, they are the main 
arguments and analogies that lead my mind to 
a full and firm confidence of this. But how, or 
what, or where? These are the eager and al. 
most agonizing questionings of the spirit; and 
to these there is nothing in the past or the present 


M. 


satisfactorily to respond. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TRADITION OF OLD HUGUENOT. 


RELATED BY A COTEMPORARY—HIMSELF LONG SINCE 
DLAD. 

I had never wandered so far before in that 
direction, and knew not precisely where I was; 
but I had heard that there resided in this imme. 
diate vicinity, an old and solitary being, and pre- 
sumed that the smoke which I saw issued from 
his habitation. Report had informed me that his 
location had been decided by a large spring; and 
my desire to sluke the thirst which tormented 
me, determined me to ascertain the correctness 
of my surmise. I soon found myself upon the 
brink of a precipitous declivity, at the foot of 
which issued a copious stream, which—gently 
increasing its boundaries—irrigated and fertiliz. 
ed several acres of low meadow. Many large 
forest trees shaded the grounds adjacent, around 
which were entwined with luxuriance, the grape, 
supple-jack; China vine, and other vines of the 
climate. Some twenty steps from the spring 
stood the rudely constructed hut of the solitary. 
A coarse shelf, attached to the front wall, held a 
pail and gourd, and, together with the smoke 
which sluggishly curled through the vent of the 
chimney, gave the only external evidence that it 
was inhabited by other than the cat, which lay 
basking in the sunbeams at the door—compla- 
cently purring itself into forgettulness. I felt 
that I had indeed intruded upon the haunt of 
solitude ; and I could not but feel—though I 
had not seen him—veneration for the strange 
being, who had thus abandoned the world—its 
pleasures—and its cares—and taken up his abode 
with her. Here were sounded and echoed the 
sharp notes of the king-fisher, as, poising himself 
aloft for an instant, he darted perpendicularly 


neath, and rising with a graceful curve, bore his 
prize to his favorite thicket. Here too, the awk. 
ward crane fished up his prey; the gliding, shy. 
ing snipe sucked in his muddy repast; and the 
merry wild ducks spattered and dived in peace, 
free from noise but of their own creation, and 
fearless of and secure from disturbance. I de. 
scended the hill, and at its very base, close to 
the spring, sat the mysterious old man: he had 
been concealed from my former position by a 
few bushes. As I was about approaching, he 
commenced a solitary cry, which arrested my 
step. 

“O Mysterious Providence,” said he, “who 
hast doomed man to sorrow and disappointment, 
while yet the journey of life remains unfinished; 
had I not made sacrifices sufficiently great, to 
render me a worthy exception to thy vigor? Born 
to rank and wealth, I pursued the course which 
destiny and reason seemed to point out. I re. 
sisted the proud—assisted the low and poverty. 
stricken—yet found not that happiness after 
which Iaspired. Conscience brought upon me 
the wrath of power;—lI fled from my home, alone 
and pennyless, that here, an exile, I might serve 
and worship my God unmolested. I thought to 
have found peace in the absence of care; but 
alas! even here has misery pursued me—my 
own ignorant blindness involving upon me that, 
to escape which, I had shunned all human so. 
ciety—save only one exception.” 

Here the old man ceased—sighed, and laid his 
hand upon the vessel, which he had carried to 
the spring for water, but which he had utterly 
forgotten in the intensity of his feelings. I ap. 
proached, and my steps aroused him. He turned 
towards me, and for an instant his countenance 
expressed surprise; but the feeling soon wore 
away, and was succeeded by the most hopeless, 
care-worn expression that I had ever beheld— 
His dress corresponded with the circumstances 
which characterised him; his head was bald; 
and nis beard, bleached by the lapse of many 
years, hung in matted tresses. His eyes were 
tearless; for it seemed thatthe sources of his 
tears had been exhausted by many and severe 
demands upon them. At length hegaddressed 
me. 

‘‘Why, oh man! have you now—in the hour of 
my woe and humiliation ; now—when sorrow is 
drying up the little remnant of life’s blood which 
remained in my heart; Isay, why have you now 
come to mock me—to glut upon me the malice 
of your nature? Oh God! I am indeed a reptile. 
But why, when I bow in resignation to the se- 
verest of thy dispensations, dost thou yet subject 





upon the inhabitants of the shallow stream be- | 


me to the sneers of man ?” 
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I in turn addressed the old man, so svon as 
his convulsive throbs had choked his utterance ; 
and though hard the task, succeeded in subduing 
the extravagance of his feelings, and reconciling 
him to my presence. He finally made me 
acquainted with the following incidents:— 

“Where I am from,” said he, “and what my 


former name and previous history, seek not to 


learn; but enter here, and I will explain to vou 
the catastrophe which has involved me in my 
present distress. Do you see this mangled 
corpse”—pointing to the dead body of an old 
African negro, who had been cruelly shot in the 
head, and was now stiff and ghastly—“‘it is the 
work of this hand. Yes, he was my only com. 
panion—my only assistant—and yet, there he 
lies, the victim of my folly. Together we had 
cultivated a little patch of corn and potatoes ; and 
yesterday he informed me that the bears were 
molesting our little crop. This morning, before 
I could distinctly see, I seized my gun, and 
hastening to the field, saw, as I thought, a bear 
rooting at my potatoes. I aimed atits head, and 
fired. It fell; and going up to the object, dis. 
covered in it my only companion—my old and 
faithful friend and servant—weltering in his 
blood. Horror cannot petrify, or I had been a 
lifeless stone He had gone to procure our break- 
fast, as I discovered upon my return to the house 
that our supply had beenconsumed. And now, 
0 stranger, leave me to my grief. To-morrow 
you may return, as you humanely offer, and see 
this poor object returned to the elements from 
which he sprang; but now, go.” 

I did; and on the morrow returned and per. 
formed the last office for Old Huguenot—as well 
as his victim, for grief had killed him. 

SCRIBBLER. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THOUGHTS ON HUMAN PROGRESS. 


NO. I. 

On directing our attention for a moment to 
the operations which are going on in the politi- 
cal world, and beholding the ever shifting rela- 
tions which every where present themselves to 
the eye of the meditative observer, we feel an 
ennobling emotion, which springs from the lofty 
and holy recollections of the past, and bright an- 
ticipations of the future. Amid the exciting im- 
pulses of the age, and the hallowed influence of 
an enlightened philosophy, we cannot refrain 
from viewing with a tearful eye the misguided 
policy, which has for ages formed the main- 
spring of human action. 

The mind, which alone dignifies and exalts 
human character above the common level of the 
animate world, we find subjected to the loath. 











some idolatry of an ignorant age, and the blight- 
ing influence of an intolerant superstition. Un- 
der the cheerless and gloomy night of clouds 
which enshrouded the Grecian and Roman states, 
nought was seen upon which the enlightened 
friends of freedom could dwell with admiration 
or delight, or which could gladden the hearts of 
suffering myriads bending under the weight of 
accumulated wrongs. The deliberations of the 
learned Council of Amphyction, although in- 
spired by the consummate wisdom of the age, 
failed to operate to ihe saving of the nation. The 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the middle ages, 
wielding its leaden influence over tne minds of 
the great body of the people, found also a seat 
in the affections of their more enlightened rulers. 
Natural religion, surrounded as she was by her 
own peculiar light and beauty, failed to produce 
that spirit of philanthropy, benevolence and pa. 
triotism, which springs alone from the healthful 
influence of Christian morality. The basis of 
those institutions, which rested upon a licentious 
mythology, could not support the corruption 
and guilt of a designing priesthood. Enveloped 
in the secret mysteries of their craft, they en- 
deavoured to oppose an insuperable barrier to 
the progress of light and reason; but amidst the 
terror and gloom of the scene, they came forth 
triumphant, confirming the maxim of the philoso- 
phic Bacon, that “knowledge is power.” 

In order to feel the force of a sentiment so im- 
pressive and undoubted, we need but recur to 
the trophies by which we are surrounded, anda 
charm of sentiment at once cheering and delight- 
ful, pervades the breast of the patriot Christian. 
Who can behoid the splendid achievements of 
modern ingenuity, and not feel with pleasurable 
emotions that the march of mind is still onward? 
It is no longer a doubtful question, whether error 
shall triumph over truth—whether Atheism or 
Christianity shall exist. The mists ofignorance 
and superstition which have for centuries been 
suspended over the minds of our guilty race, 
have at length been dispelled by the advancing 
light of Christian knowledge. Bigotry and pre- 
judice, submitting to the mild influences of ra. 
tional conviction, have begun to soften the aspe- 
rities of their natures, and to yield themselves 
willing subjects to the government of reason.— 
No one on taking a cursory view of the civil, 
political and religious privileges enjoyed by the 
present generation, can fail to perceive that our 
standard of duty and usefulness is raised to an 
height never attained by the nations of antiquity. 
National morality no longer rests upon the ideal 
basis of deified virtues, but upon the intellectual 
and spiritual realities of the Bible. 
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In the administration of governments, it is not 
as a matter of policy that the laws of the land re- 
ceive their colouring from the morals of Scrip- 
tures, but it is because their doctrines are suited 
to the wants and condition of men. 

In the estimation of duties that are of para. 
mount obligation, we can easily perceive the 
marked difference in ancient and modern times. 
With the one, patriotism was chief among the 
list of virtues. It was an object around which 
their affections were entwined, to instil into the 
youthful mind, first, love of country, and then, 
reverence towards the gods. All who mani. 
fested an extraordinary devotion to their coun- 
try’s welfare, and died martyrs to her cause 
were received into’the Elysian fields, there to 
reap the rewards of their patriotic labors while 
on earth. Under such a moral code, why need 
we wonder that their deities, incensed at their 
impiety, should hurl upon their heads the bolts 
of their fieryindignation? But with the moderns, 
Christian duty stands without a compctitor.— 
Although it is to be regretted that all do not enter 
into the spirit of the written law, yet all as with 
the voice of one man acknowledge its universal 
supremacy asthe last hope ofa guilty world.— 
And may we not indulge the hope that as knowl. 
edge our 
improvements, whether physical or moral, will 
do homage to the great practical truths of reve- 
lation, as the planets revolve around the great 
centre of our system? The spirit of the age and 
the ameliorated condition of human nature pro- 


advances, all our institutions, all 


claim it practicable, and the hearts of rejoicing 
millions swell unutterably full at the prospective 
glories of the future: Under such a system 
worldly honors shall be but secondary. The 
olive and the myrtle shall not excite a spirit of 
contention, nor the Elysian plains have a charm 
for the patriot and the warrior, but all, surroun. 
ded by the light beaming from the advancing 
footsteps of knowledge and religion, shall pur. 
sue with delight the “straight and narrow path 
which leadeth unto life.” A. E. 
(To be continued.) 

A minister in Ireland proceeding to the church 
one Sunday morning, through the burial ground, 
observed several sprightly girls seated on a 
tombstone, and wishing to be jocular with them, 
‘Nothing 
at all, plase your riverence,” was the reply of 
one of them. ‘Nothing! said he. ‘What is 
nothing ?” “Shut your eyes, your riverence,” 
retorted the girl, ‘and you’ll see it.” 


Greek costume is becoming common in the 
higher circles at Paris. 


asked what they were doing there? 


‘the pen of a Hallam. 





PRE PSRULLNG ENLLS, 
REMARKS 


ON THE 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 134, 





Attila, King of the Huns; an Epic: Poem by 
Rev. William Herbert. —By a train of rather re. * 
fined and not always lucid reasoning, the re. 
viewer arrives at the conclusion, that a first rate 
epic poem may possibly be written in modern 
days. It must, however, he allows, differ in 
many respects from those ofancient times, He 
appears to us to undervalue the introduction into 
epic poetry of what is called machinery,* i. e. the 
agency of supernatural powers. Machinery, we 
cannot but apprehend, imparts a great degree of 
elevation, dignity, and interest to an epic narra. 
tive. The reviewer maintains that modern poems 
lose nothing by the impracticability of introdu. 
cing gods, goddesses, &c. into the plot; and that 
readers would always have sympathised equally 
with the virtues, the feelings, and the adventures 
of a hero, whether assisted by such supernatural 
agencies or not. But surely the mingling to. 
gether of human and divine interests, must have 
had a most powerful effect, when the religious 
belief of the reader corresponded with the repre. 
sentations of the narrative. What substitute 
have we for this in our cold philosophic times? 

There is nothing very striking or original in 
the copious extracts presented from Mr. Her- 
bert’s “Attila.” The reviewer evidently makes 
the most of the work, and writes under the influ. 
ence of friendship or political partiality. 

Church Revenues and Church Rates.—Portions 
of this paper are very masterly, and quite worthy 
But, generally speaking, 
itis a dry antiquarian discussion, intended to 
prove that the money which is at present raised 
by a tax on the people for the repairs of churches, 
was in former times furnished from the personal 
revenues of the clergy themselves, After an at- 
tentive study of the article, we are constrained 
to say, that the writer has by no means presented 
so strong and decided a case as we had expect- 
ed. 

Laird and Oldfield’s Expedition into Africa. 
After the Landers had effected their celebrated 
discovery of the long sought for river Niger, an 





* The use of this word, as descriptive of supernatu- 
ral agents in poetry, will be better understood, if it 
is recollected that the ancients, in their dramatic 
representations, employed a kind of machinery overt 
the stage, for the ascent and descent of the gods and 
goddesses. ‘Thus the word itself, in process of time, 
came to be applied by the critics to all supernatural 
beings intrcduced into poetry. 
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expedition was despatched into the same region, 
consisting of two steamboats, for the purpose of 
forming new channels of Britishtrade. The ex- 
pedition proved disastrous in almost every re- 
spect, and particularly in the awful waste of life 
by disease. Among the two or three survivors 
were Messrs. Laird & Oldfield, who have pub- 
lished an account ofthe enterprise. This re- 
view of it presents matters of considerable gene- 
ral interest, but nothing keenly to pique the cu- 
riosity. All who have read the book of the Lan- 
ders must of course be interested in tracing this 
unfortunate sequel to their travels. The intro- 
ductory portion of the article, containing a brief 
sketch of African discovery, presents one of 
those happy instances of multum in parvo, for 
which the abstracts in the Edinburgh Review 
have been so much prized from the beginning. 

Police of the Metropolis.~-Little is here to in. 
terest Americans. ‘The writer suggests various 
measures for the improvements of the London 
police, and especially its consolidation into one 
grand central system, since it is at present incon. 
veniently scattered into various jurisdictions. 
customs, and principles of administration. 

Dr. Pusey’s Sermon on the Fifth of November. 
Dr. Pusey belongs to the new Oxford school of 
divines, who aim at extolling the authority of 
the church to the utmost, and carrying her doc- 
trines into all their extreme conclusions, Inthe 
sermon under review, he assumed the strange 
and unexpected ground that the English Revo- 
lution in William and Mary’s time was sinful and 
anti-scriptural, since it resisted and deposed the 
reigning monarch! But the reviewer, who isa 
giant in argument, grapples with Dr. Pusey upon 
this point, and shakes his positions mightily.— 
Yet his reasoning is not always free from vague- 
ness and confusion, and requires at times the ut- 
most stretch of attention to feel along the thread. 
Although very acute and powerful, he evidently 
does not quite descend to the bottom of the sub- 
ject, nor show it in all its bearings and relations. 
An American reader might fancy that he could 
overthrow Dr. Pusey much more handsomely. 
Probably the reviewer is somewhat trammelled 
by his political position, and is fearful of push. 
ing his arguments too far on either side of this 
delicate. subject. Even a Whig, in power, is 
rather awkward and impolitic, when he attempts 
to overthrow the principles of non-resistance in 
the Tories. He would have written with more 
effect, had he permitted his own prepossessions 
to appear with respect to a church establishment 
and allegiance to a throne. His opinions on 
these points are unquestionably very liberal, if 
not latitudinarian. At least, the opposite does 
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not appear; and therefore he labors under dis- 
advantage as a writer, since he seems not to 
combat on the broad platform of open, positive, 
and decided principle. 

Skene’s Origin and History of the Highland- 
ers.—This is the revival of a controversy, which 
has been frequently agitated and laid aside. It 
seems but little nearer a settlement than ever.— 
Who were originally the Highlanders of Scot- 
land? Were they Celts from the north of Ire. 
land, or were they a portion of the Picts, of Ger- 
man descent, described by the Roman historians 
as inhabiting Scotland in the early times of the 
empire? ‘Take which side of this question you 
choose, and almost impenetrable doubts, diflicul. 
ties, and darkness will involve your theory. Mr. 
Skene has adopted the idea of a Pictish origin, 
and his reviewer, with an air of too much lofty 
contempt and positiveness, maintains the oppo. 
site side. He has by no means, however, ren. 
dered it conceivable how a little colony of Irish, 
who settled in the southern part of the county of 
Argyle (itself a comparatively lowland territory,) 
should have spread themselves over the vast 
Highland regions of Scotland, exterminated the 
ancient Picts, and left not a trace of them in their 
former residence. It behoved him to be more 
modest, although he has no doubt exposed seve. 
ral errors in Mr. Skene’s account of the matter. 
Mr. Skene’s theory appears to us to involve the 
fewest difficulties, even under the disadvantage 
of being reported here by a decided opponent. 
The reviewer seems too personal—too little ac- 
tuated by a mere love of truth. He wriies like 
an author pledged to muintaia a particular side 
at ‘all hazards. Yet he sometimes unawares 
proves as much for Skene as for himself. He 
is also faulty, in laying down no distinct, com- 
plete statement of the question throughout his 
article—a circumstance, which must ineline 
every impartial reader towards the views of his 
adversary. ‘The main weight of his own argu- 
ment rests on ancient authorities, who might 
have all been just as ignorant about the compo. 
sition of the tribes and races inhabiting Scotland, 
as the schoolboy of the present day. The pro. 
bability is, that this tangled problem will never 
be satisfactorily settled, but is destined to be 
periodically revived and discussed through many 
generations of scholars. Or perhaps some great 
historical genius,—some Germar—some Nie. 
buhr—may arise, to shed upon it the lightning 
gleam of a happy conjecture, which shall resolve 
all difficulties, and reconcile all contradictions. 
Mr. Skene, for aught we know, may have ap. 
proximated to the destiny of such an Oedipus. 
Meantime, from sad experience, we warn hum. 
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ble minds from the task of attempting to settle 
the question. They may be assured that all for- 
mer books and authorities are nearly as much 
in the dark about it as they who are just com. 
mencing the investigation. So, Verbum sat. 

The Education Bill.—The reviewer recom- 
mends the somewhat alarming democratic mea- 
sure of having School-Committees chosen in 
every parish in the kingdom, by a body of elec. 
tors composed of all classes, whether qualified 
by property or not. He also recommends that 
the Bible shall be one of the books read in all 
schools. In his other remarks, he defends va- 
rious details of the Bill now before Parliament 
for the systematic extension of education to 
every hamlet and every child in Great Britain. 

Lord Mulgrave’s Speech on the State of Ire- 
land.—An argument, intended to demonstrate 
that crime of every sort has diminished in Ireland 
under Lord Mulgrave’s administration, and that 
the criminal calendar of England has nothing at 
all to boast of, when compared with that of Ire- 
land. 

Tests and Toleration.—A forcible attack a- 
gainst some of the yet lingering vestiges of in- 
tolerance which disfigure the English Statute 
Book. 

Palgrave’s Truths and Fictions of the Middle 
Ages.—A choice morsel for curious antiquari- 
ans. 

The West India Apprenticeship.—A talented, 
spirited pen is at work on this subject, incurring, 
however, in different parts of the article some 
confusion in its argument. It has undertaken 
the difficult task of justifying both the emanci- 
pation of the negroes, and the partial bondage of 
the apprentice system, and thus is obliged to 
satisfy two very opposite parties. The writer 
winds through a labyrinth of facts, reasonings, 
and expedients, til the reader hardly knows 
whither he is conducted. One huge concession 
he has made—which is, that the crops of the 
West India Islands since the Emancipation, have 
fallen off one quarter from their average amount 
during six years preceding that event. He con- 
tends, however, that the Emancipation Act, 
taking it altogether, has been a successful ex- 
periment. While reading him, it is but right to 
remember that he isa partizan and an organ of 


the existing Whig Government. 
8. G. 








A curious distinction appears to exist in na. 
ture, respecting the prevalence of different co- 
lours in flowers at different seasons of the year. 
In the spring, white flowers seem to be most 
abundant; in summer, yellow; and in autumn, 
red. 





MORAL & RELIGLOVS. 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
RELIGIOUS RETIREMENT. 

It is one of the highest prerogatives, if not the 
highest, which our Maker has conferred on us, 
that we can take some estimate of our own cha. 
racters and conduct—that we can sit judges, as 
it were, over ourselves. In this way, almost 
every person may be said to be composed of two 
individuals ; the one of whom acts, and the other 
passes judgment on his associate’s actions. At 
different times, we are, in a manner, different 
persons. Yet, notwithstanding our frequent 
self-forgetfulness, we reverence, we fear our. 
selves. We quail beneath the terrors of ourown 
brow; we dread the approaching sentence of 
condemnation which is about to thunder from 
our own consciences; we listen eager!y for the 
whisper of approval which is full too apt to 
breathe from the shrine of our partial hearts.— 
Now, retirement, and retirement only, is the 
scene, where these principles of our moral con. 
stitutions can be brought into their true and 
wholesome play. Men flatter us; and men abuse 
us ; and few, if any, judge of us with perfect 
precision. ‘Come, then, reader, enter into 
thy chamber, and shut thy doors about thee.” 
There, review thyself. There, where no smile 
betrays, and no frown intimidates from abroad, 
bring thy soul, thy life, before thine own solemn 
tribunal. Search into the nature of thy prevail- 
ing motives. See if thou art on a wrong, or a 
right track. See what thy other, thy distant 
selfis doing; thy distant self, who walks through 
the crowd, who is obliged to act on emergen. 
cies, who is exposed, sometimes to unjust cen. 
sures, sometimes to severe temptations, and 
sometimes to dangerous encouragements. Ex. 
amine—does he act upon principle—does he act 
with consistency—does he act according to the 
rules, which thou thyself hast rightly prescribed? 

Here, too, with thy dv ors shut about thee, with 
a frivolous, absorbing, distracting world exclu. 
ded,‘here there is an opening to a still higher tri- 
bunal than thyself—a tribunal, before which 
sooner or later thou wilt certainly be summoned, 
and whose decisions it may be well for thee to 
anticipate in season. Dost thou believe in a God? 
True, thou mayst in some measure study him 
amidst the destinies and concerns of mankind; 
thou mayst remember him in society ; thou mayst 
call to mind his awful presence when engaged 
in the plans and conflicts of business, or among 
the agitations of men. But not there can exist 
that full, satisfying, necessary communion with 
him, which the pious mind desires, and without 
which it is impossible long to be religious. The 
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prophet Isaiah, the Saviour Jesus, have pointed 
out the scene, where this great business can be 
most successfully cultivated.* In the calm of re- 
tirement, examine thy faith. Review thy rela. 
tions to the Deity, and his well-beloved Son.— 
See if thy faith be a blind, assenting, servile one, 
or, an enlightened belief, founded on reason, 
scripture, and solid truth. Now, too, ascer- 
tain its influences on thy life and temper, thy 
conduct and hopes. Has the spirit of the Chris. 
tian gone forth with thee into the world? Has 
it rendered thee mild under provocation, earnest 
in duty, aud benevolent, in spite of ingratitude ? 
Hast thou returned into solitude the same being 
that thou didst issue from it? Are thy former 
resolutions accomplished, are thy good princi- 
ples unshaken, is thy soul uncontaminated? An- 
swer these things before God. And according 
as thou art able, or art compelled to answer them, 
seek relief, or strength in fervent prayer, in ef- 
fectual repentance, in new processes of self. 
devotion to the cause of God, and of thine own 
eternal happiness. APOLLos. 








TIBBIE INGLIS; 
OR, THE SCHOLAR’S WOOING. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Bonny Tibbie Inglis ! 
Through sun and stormy weather, 
She kept, upon the broomy hills, 
Her father’s flocks together. 


Sixteen summers had she seen— 
A rosebud just unsealing— 

Without sorrow, without fear, 
In her mountain shieling. 


She was made for happy thoughts, 
For playful wit and laughter, 
Singing on the hills alone, 
And Echo singing after. 


She had hair as deeply black 
As the cloud of thunder : 

She had brows so beautiful ! 
And dark eyes sparkling under. 


Bright and witty shepherd girl! 
Beside a mountain water 

I found her, whom the king hivnself 
Would proudly call his daughter. 


She was sitting mong the crags, 
Wild and mossed and hoary, 

Reading in an ancient book 
Some old martyr story. 





*“Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers, 
and shut thy doors about thee.”"—Jsaiah, xxvi. 20. 

“When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father.” 
Matt, vi. 6- 





Tears were starting to her eyes— 
Solemn thought was o’er her, 
When she saw, in that lone place, 
A stranger stand before her. 


Crimson was her sunny cheek, 
And her lips seemed moving 
With the beatings of the heart— 

How could I help loving ? 


Among the crags I sat me down, 
Upon the mountain hoary, 
And made her read again to me 

That old pathetic story. 


And then she sang me mountain songs, 
Till all the air was ringing 

With her clear and warbling voice, 
As when the lark is singing. 


And when the eve came on at length, 
Among the blooming heather, 

We herded, on the mountain’s side, 
Her father’s flock together. 


And near unto her father’s house, 
I said **Good night” with sorrow, 
And only wished that I might say, 
“We'll meet again to-morrow.” 


I wancered tomy scholar’s home— 
Silent it looked, and dreary; 

I took my books, but could not read ; 
Methought that I was weary. 


I laid me down upon my bed, 
My heart with sadness laden ; 

I dreamt but of the mountains wild, 
And of the mountain maiden. 


The dream was like the day’s delight, 
A life of pain’s o’er-payment ; 

I rose, and with unwonted care, 
Put on my Sabbath raiment. 


I gat me to the hills again, 
Where the little flock was feeding ; 
And there young Tibbie Inglis sate, 
But not the old book reading. 


She sate as if absorbing thought 

With a heavy spell had bound her— 
As silent as the mossy crags 

Upon the mountains round her. 


I thought not of my Sabbath dress, 
I thought not of my learning ; 

I thought but of that gentle maid, 
Who, I believed, was mourning. 


Bonny Tibbie Inglis! 
How her beauty brightened, 
Looking at me—halfabashed, 
With eyes that flashed and lightened ! 
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There was no sorrow then, | saw— 
There was no thought of sadness. 

Oh, life! what after-joy hast thou 
Like Love's first certain gladness ? 


I sate me downamong the crags, 
Upon the mountain hoary ; 

But read not then the ancient book— 
Love was our pleasant story. 


But then she sang me songs again— 
Old songs of love and sorrow ; 

For our sufficient happiness 
Great charm from woe could borrow. 


And many honrs we talked in joy, 
Yet too much blessed for laughter ; 
I was a happy man that day, 
And happy ever after. 








PHlower-Gatvering. 
ISABELLE, AND HER SISTER KATE, | 
AND THEIR COUSIN. 








Mistakes and misunderstandings are not such 
bad things after all, at least not always so; cir. | 
cumstances alter cases. | 

I remember a case quite in point. Every body | 
in the country admired Isabelle Edmonds, and in | 
truth she was an admirable creature—just made | 
for admiration and sonneteering and falling in 
love with; and accordingly all the county of —— 
was in love with her, ‘The columns of every 
Argus, and Herald, and Sentinel, and Gazette, 
and Spectator, and all manner of newspapers, 
abounded with the effusions, supplicatory and | 
declamatory, of her worshippers. In short, Miss 
Isabelle was the object of all the spare “ideality” 
in all the region round about. Now, I shall not 
inform my respected readers how she looked; 
you may just think of a Venus, a Psyche, a Ma. 
donna, a fairy, an angel, and so forth, and you 
will have a very definite idea on the point. -I 
must run on with my story. Iam not about to 
choose the angel for my heroine, because she is 


too handsome and too much like other heroines | 


for my purposes. But Miss Isabelle had a sister, 
and I think 1 shall take her. “Little Kate,” for 
she was always spoken of in the diminutive, was 
some years younger than her sister, and some- 
what shorter in stature. She had no pretensions 
to beauty—none at all; yet there was a certain 
something, a certain—in short, sir, she looked 
very much like Mrs. A. or Miss H., whom you 
admire so much, though you always declare she 
is not handsome. 

It requires very peculiar talent to be over. 
looked with a good grace, and in this talent Miss 
Kate excelled. She was as placid and as happy 





by the side of her brilliant sister, as any little 


contented star, that for ages had twinkled on un. 
noticed, and almost eclipsed, by the side of the 
peerlessmoon. Indeed, the only art, or science, 
in which Kate ever made any great proficiency, 
was the art and science of being happy, and in 
this she so remarkably excelled, that one could 
scarcely be in her presence half an hour without 
feeling unaccountably comfortable himself. 

She had a world of sprightliness, a deal of sim. 
plicity and affection, with a dash of good natured 
shrewdness, that after all kept you more in awe 
than you would ever suppose you could be kept, 
by such a merry, good-natured little nobody.— 
Not one of Isabelle’s adorers ever looked at her 
with devout admiration as did the laughter 
loving Kate. No one was so ready to run, wait 
and tend—to be up stairs, and everywhere in ten 
minutes, when Isabelle was dressing for con- 
quest; in short, she was, as the dedications of 
books sometimes set forth, her ladyship’s most 
obedient, most devoted servant. 

But if I am going to tell my story, I must not 
keep you looking at pictures ; so now to my tale, 
which I shall commence in manner and form the 
following :— 

It came to pass that a certain college valedic- 
torian, and a far off cousin of the two sisters, 


came down to pass a few months of his free 


agency at their father’s; and, as aforesaid, he 
had carried off the first college honour, besides 
the hearts of all the ladies in the front gallery at 
the last commencement. 

So interesting! so poetic! such fine eyes, 
and all that, was the reputation he left with the 
gentler sex. But alas, poor Edward, what did 
this advantage him? so long as he was afflicted 
with that unutterable,indescribable malady, com- 
monly rendered bashfulness—a worse nullifier 
than any ever heard of inCarolina. Should you 
see him in company, you would really suppose 
him ashamed of his remarkably handsome per. 
son and cultivated mind. When he began to 
speak, you felt tempted to throw open the win- 
dow, and offer him a smelling bottle, he made 
such adistressing affair ofit: and as to speaking 
to alady! the thing was not to be thought of. 

When Kate heard that this “rara avis” was 
coming to her father’s, she was unaccountably 
interested to see him of course—because he was 
her cousin, and because—a dozen things too 
numerous to mention. 

He came, and was for one or two days an ob. 
ject of commiseration, as well as admiration to 
the whole family circle. After a while, however, 
he grew quite domestick ; entered the room 
straight forward, instead of stealing in sideways; 
talked off whole sentences without stopping— 
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looked Miss Isabelle full in the face without 
blushing—even tried his skill at sketching pat- 
terns, and winding silk—read poetry and played 
the flute with the ladies—romped and frolicked 
with the children, and in short, as old John ob- 
served, was “as pleasant as a psalm book, from 
morning till night.” 

Divers reports began to spread abroad in the 
neighbourhood, and great confusion was heard 
in the camp of Isabelle’s admirers. It was stated 
with great precision, how many times they had 
ridden—walked—talked together, and even all 
they had’said. In short, the whole neighbour- 
hood was full of 

“That strange knowledge that doth come 
We know not how—we know not where.” 

As for Katy, she always gave all admirers to 
her sisters, ex officio; so she thought “that of all 
the men she had ever seen, she should like 
cousin Edward best for a brother,” and she did 
hope Isabelle would like him as much as she did; 
and for some reason or other, her speculations 
were remarkably drawn to this point; and yet, 
for some reason or other, she feit as if she could 
not ask any questions about it. 

At last events appeared to draw towards a 
crisis. Edward became more and more “brown 
studious” every day, and he and Isabelle had 
divers solitary walks and confabulations, from 
which they returned with a peculiar solemnity 
of countenance. Moreover the quick sighted 
little Kate noticed that when Edward was with 
herself he seemed to talk as though he talked not, 
while with Isabelle he was all an‘mation and in. 
terest: that he was constantly falling into tran. 
ces and reveries, and broke off the thread of con. 
versation abruptly; and, in short, had every ap- 
pearance of a person who would be glad to say 
something, if he only knew how. 

“So,” said Kate to herself, “they neither of 
them speak to me about it—I should think they 
might ; Belle I should think would, and Edward 
knows I am a good friend of his; I know he is 
thinking of it all the time, he might as well tell 
me, and he shall.” 

The next morning Miss Kate was sitting in 
the little back parlour. Isabelle was gone out 
shopping, and Edward was—she did not know 
where. Oh, no, here he is—coming, book in 
hand, into the self same little room ; ‘‘now for it,”’ 
said the merry girl, mentally, “I’ll make a charge 
athim.” Shelooked up; Master Edward was 
sitting diagonally on the sofa, twirling the leaves 
of his book in a very unscholarlike manner; he 
looked out of the window and then walked to the 


water; then he drew a chair up to the work 
table, and took up first one ball of cotton, looked 
it all over, and laid it down again; then he 
picked up the scissors, and minced up two or 
three little bits of paper; and then he began to 
pull the needles out of the needle book, and put 
them back again. 

“Do you wish for some sewing, sir?” said the 
“young lady, after having very composedly super- 
intended these operations. 
| “How—ma’am—what?” said he, starting, and 
| upsetting box, stand, and all, upon the floor. 
| “Now, cousin, I'll thank you to pick up that 
cotton,” said Kate, as the confused collegian 
stood staring at the cotton balls rolling in divers 
directions. It takes some time to pick up all the 
things in a lady’s work box; but at last peace 
was restored, and withit came a long pause. 

“Well, cousin,” said Kate, in about ten mi- 
| nutes, “if you can’t speak, I can; you have some- 
thing to tell me, you know you have..’ 

“Well, I know 1 have,” said the scholar, in a 
tone of hearty vexation. 

“There’s no need of being so fierce about it,” 
said the mischievchs maiden; “nor of tangling 
my silk, and picking out ali my needles, and of 
upsetting my work box, as preparatory ceremo- 
nies.” 

“There is never any need of being a fool, Kate, 
and I am vexed that I cannot say,”—/(a pause.) 

“Well, sir, you have displayed a reasonable 
fluency so far; don’t you feel as if you could 
finish? Don’t be alarmed; I should like, ofall 
things, to be your confidante.” 

But Edward could not finish ; his tongue clave 
to the roof of his mouth, and he appeared to be 
going into convulsions. 

“Well, I must finish for you, I suppose,” said 
the young lady ; ‘the short of the matter is, Mas. 
ter Edward, you are in love, and have exhibited 
the phenomena thereof this fortnight. Now you 
know I am a friendly little body, so do be tracta. 
ble, and tell me-the rest. Have you said any- 
thing to her about it ?” 

“To her? to who?” said Edward, starting. 
‘‘Why, Isabelle, to be sure; i‘’s she, isn’t it?” 

‘“‘No, Miss Catharine, it’s you; said the 
scholar, who, like most bashful persons, could 
be amazingly explicit when he spoke at all. 

Poor little Kate! it was her turn to look at the 
cotton balls, and to exhibit the symptoms of scar. 
let fever, and while she is thinking what to say 
next, you may read the next piece in the Maga. 
zine, 











Courage.—True courage is virtue contending 


sideboard and poured out three tumblers of | for justice.-—Cicero. 
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LIFE’S BEGINNINGS. 
BY MISS LANDON. 

Few know of life’s beginnings—men behold ° 
The goal achieved. The warrior, when his sword 
Flashes red triumph in the noonday’s sun ; 
The poet, when his lyre hangs on the palm ; 
The statesman, when the crowd proclaim his voice, 
And mould opinion on his gifted tongue: 
They count not life's first steps, and never think 
Upon the many miserable hours 
When hope deferred was sickness to the heart. 
They reckon not the battle and the march, 
The long privations of a wasted youth ; 
They never see the banner till unfurled. 
What are to them the solitary nights, 
Pass’d pale and anxious by the sickly lamp, 
Till the young poet wins the world at last, 
To listen to the music long his own ? 
The crowd attend the stateman’s fiery mind, 
That makes their destiny ; but they do not trace 
Its struggles, or its long expectancy. 
Hard are life’s early steps; and, but that youth 
Is buoyant, confident, and strong in hope, 
Men would behold its threshold, and despair. 








SKETCH OF A YANKEE CHARACTER. 
Do you see yonder brown house, with its broad 
roof sloping almost to the ground on one side, 
and a great unsupported bonnet of a piazza shoot. 
ing out over the front door? You must often 
have noticed it; you have seen its sweep relieved 
against the clear evening sky, or observed the 
feather beds and bolsters lounging out of its 
chamber windows on a still summer morning; 
you recollect its gate swung with a chain and 
great stone, its pantry window latticed with ht- 
tle brown slats, and looking out upon the forest 
* of bean poles; you remember the zephyrs that 
used to _play among its peabrush, and shake the 
long tassels of its corn patch, and how vainly 
any zephyrs might essay to perform similar fiirta- 
tions with considerate cabbages that were sol- 
emnly vegetating near by. Then there was the 
whole neighbourhood of purple leaved beets, and 
feathery carrots and parsnips; there were the bil. 
lows of gooseberry bushes rolled up by the fence, 
interspersed with rows of quince trees, and far 
off in one corner, one little patch penuriously de. 
voted to ornament, which flamed with marigolds, 
poppies, snappers, and four o’clocks. Then 
there was one little box by itself with one rose 
geranium in it, which seemed to look around the 
garden as much like a stranger, as a French 
dancing master in a Yankee meeting house. 
That is the dwelling of uncle Timothy Gris. 
wold. Uncle Tim, as he was commonly called, 
had a character that a painter would sketch for 


He was like a chesnut burr, abounding with 
briars without, and with substantial goodness 
within, He had the strong grained practical 
sense, the calculating, worldly wisdom of his 
class of people in New England; he had too, a 
kindly heart, but the whole train of his charac. 
ter was crossed by a vein of surly petulance, 
that,half way between joke and earnest, coloured 
every thing that he said and did. 

If you asked a favour of Uncle Tim, he gene. 
rally kept you arguing half an hour to prove that 
you really needed it, and to tell you that he could 
not all the while be troubled with helping one 
body or another; all which time you may ob. 
serve him regularly making his preparation to 
grant your request, and see by an odd glimmer 
of his eye that he was preparing to let you hear 
the “conclusion of the matter;” which was, 
“Well—well—I guess I'll go, onthe hull—I 
spose I must, at least.”—So off he would go and 
work while the day lasted, and then wind up 
with a farewell exhortation, ‘‘not to be calling on 
your neighbours when you could get along with- 
out it.” If any of Uncle Tim’s neighbours were 
in trouble, he was always at hand to tell them 
“they should’t a’ done so,” that “it was strange 
they could’t have more sense,” and then close his 
exhortations, by labouring more diligently than 
any to bring them out of their difficulties, groan. 
ing in spirit meanwhile, that folks would make 
people so much trouble. 

“Uncle Tim, father wants to know if you will 
lend him your hoe to day ?” 

‘‘Why don’t your father use his own hoe ?” 

‘Ours is broke.” 

“How came it broke ?” 

“T broke it yesterday, trying to hit a squirrel.” 

‘‘What business had you to be hittin’ squirrels 
with a hoe? say ?” 

‘But father wants to borrow yours.” 

‘“‘Why don’t he have that mended? It’s a great 
pester to have every body usin’ a body’s things.” 

“Well, I can borrow one somewhere else, I 
suppose,” says the suppliant. After the boy has 
stumbled across the ploughed ground, and is 
fairly over the fence, Uncle Tim calls— 

“Halloo there, you little rascal! what are you 
going off without the hoe for?” 

“T didn’t know as you meant to lend it.” 

“JT didn’t say I wouldn’t, did I? Here, come 
and take it—stay, [’ll bring it, and do you tell 
your father not to be a lettin’ you hunt squirrels 
with his hoes next time.” 

Uncle Tim’s household consisted of aunt Sally 
his wife, and an only son and daughter; the for- 
mer, at the time our story begins, was ina neigh- 





its lights and contrasts, rather thanits symmetry. 


bouring literary institution. Aunt Sally was 
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precisely as clever, as easy to be entreated, and 
kindly in externals, as her helpmate was the re- 
verse. She was one of those respectable, plea- 
sant old ladies, whom you might often have met 
on the way to church on Sunday, equipped with 
a great fan, and a psalm book, and carrying some 
dried orange peel, or a stalk of fennel to give 
the children if they were sleepy in meeting. 

She was as cheerful and domestick as the tea 
kettle that hung by her kitchen fire, and slipped 
along among Uncle Tim’s angles and peculiari- 
ties as if there never was any thing the matter 
inthe world; and the same mantle of sunshine 
seemed to have fallen on Miss Grace, her only 
daughter. 

Pretty in her person, and pleasant in her ways, 
endowed with native self possession and address, 
lively and chatty, having a mind and will of her 
own, yet good humoured withal, Miss Grace was 
auniversal favourite. It would have puzzled a 
city lady to understand how Grace, who was 
never out of Newberry in her life, knew the way 
to speak and act and behave, on all occasions, 
exactly as if she had been taught how. She was 
just one of those wild flowers which you may see 
waving its little head in the woods, and looking 
so civilised and garden-like, that you wonder if it 
really did come up and grow there by nature. 
She was an adept in all household concerns, and 
there was something so amusingly pretty in her 
energetick way of bustling about, and “putting 
things to rights.” Like most Yankee damsels, 
she had a longing after the tree of knowledge, 
and having exhausted the literary fountains of 
the district school, she fell to reading whatsoever 
came inher way. ‘True she had but little to 
read, but what she perused she had her thoughts 
upon, so that a person of information, in talking 
with her, would feel a constant wondering plea- 
sure that she had so much more to say of this, 
and that, and the other thing, than he expected. 

Uncle Tim, like every one else, felt the magi- 
cal brightness of his daughter, and was delighted 
with her praises, as might be discerned by his 
often finding occasion to remark that he *“did’nt 
see why the boys need to be all the time a’ com- 
ing to see Grace—for she was nothing extr’or’- 
nary—after all.” About all matters and things 
at home, she generally had her own way, while 
Tim would scold and give up, with a regular 
good grace that was creditable. 

“Father,” says Grace, ‘1 want to have a party 
hext week.” 

“You shan’t go to havin’ your parties, Grace. 
Talways have to eat bits and ends a fortnight 
after you have had one, and I won’t have it, so.” 
And as Uncle Tim walked out, aunt Sally and 





Miss Grace proceeded to make the pies and cake 
for the party. 

When Uncle Tim came home, he saw a large 
army of pies, and rows of cake on the kitchen 
table. 

““Grace—Grace—Grace, I say! What is all 
this flummery for ?” 

‘‘Why it is to eat, father,” said Grace, with a 
good natured look of consciousness. 

-Uncle Tim tried his best to look sour; but 
his visage began to wax comical as he looked 
at his merry daughter, so he said nothing, but 
sat down to his dinner. 

‘‘Father,” said Grace, after dinner, “we shall 
want two more candlesticks next week.” 

“Why, can’t you have your party with what 
you’ve got ?” 

‘‘No, father, we want two more.” 

‘“T can’t afford it, Grace—there’s no sort of 
use on’t—and you shan’t have any.” 

“Oh, father, now do,” said Grace. 

“JT won’t neither,” said Uncle Tim, as he sal. 
lied out of the house, and took the road to Com- 
fort Seran’s store. 

In about half an hour he returned again, and 
fumbling in his pocket and drawing forth a can- 
dlestick, levelled it at Grace. 

‘“There’s your candlestick.” 

“But, father, I said I wanted two.” 

‘“Why, can’t you make one do ?” 

“No, I can’t—I must have two.” 

‘‘Well then—there’s t’other—and here’s a fol- 
de-rol for you to tie around your neck.” So 
saying, he bolted for the door, and took himself 
off with all speed. It was much after this fashion 
that matters commonly went on at the brown 
house. 








THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 
"T'was summer’s eve—the rosy light 
Had faded from the sky, 
And stars came twinkling pure and bright, 
Through the blue arch on high; 
And the western breezes softly stole, 
To kiss the weeping flow’r, 
And nature wore her sweetest smile, 
To bless the twilight hour. 


There sat within a curtain’d room, 
A mother young and fair,— 
What voice comes softly through the gloom ? 
Tis childhood’s voice in pray’r ; 
A cherub boy is kneeling now, 
Beside that mother’s knee— 
She who had taught him when to bow 
Before the Deity. 


A father on the distant deep, 
A sister slum’ bring near, 
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A babe upon his mother's breast, 
And that kind mother dear: 
For ev'ry living thing he loves, 
His pray’r aseends to heaven, 
And for himself he humbly asks 
Each sin may be forgiven. ' 


And in long after years, when grief 
Shall bow his spirits down, 

And the world, the cold and bitter world, 
Shall meet him with a frown— 

And when allur’d from virtue’s path 
He treads a dang’rous way— 

Oh! he will turn to the blest hour 
When first he knelt to pray. 


And the kind hand which then was laid 
Upon his silken hair— 

And the soft voice which taught him first 
His simple words of pray’r— 

Will come again with thrilling pow’r, 
To still his pulses wild, 

And lure him back in that dark hour, 
As sinless as a child. 


The pray’r is o’er—the last fond kiss 
By that kind mother given ; 

But rises not from scene like this 
That childish pray’r to heaven? 

It does, it does—an angel’s wing 
Has borne its tone with joy, 

And the earnest blessing which it sought 
Comes on the sleeping boy, 








[The Rose transcribes the following most af. 
fecting article, as an instance of how much the 
poetry and beauty of reality can surpass that of 
the imagination. | 

[From the Christian Register. ] 
REV. SAMUEL H. STEARNS, 

How trifling are all sectarian distinctions, how 
easily forgotten, when a good man, of whatever 
name, is the subject of contemplation or remark. 
If while living, he deserve respect and praise for 
his virtues, or present a claim upon the sympathy 
of his fellow-men by his sufferings—how readi- 
ly, how heartily are they accorded. If when 
dead, his memory really merits a tribute of vene- 
ration, how sincerely does every generous mind 
pronounce its blessing upon his name. Good 
hearts are bound by a tie too spiritual and too 
strong for any distinctions or any walls of parti- 
tion to interrupt or weaken. All just men and 
righteous are friends. All the holy unite, by 
reason of the attraction of the one spirit which 
inspires and operates in them all. That moral 
worth shall be revered, that amiable qualities 
shall be loved, that the misfortunes of the exem. 
plary shall cause the heart to melt with pity, are 
laws of our nature whose binding and benefi- 
cent influence no creeds nor controversies can 
destroy. 








‘Ihese remarks have been suggested by the 
perusal of a highly valuable and interesting vo. 
lume lately published by Josiah H. Stearns, and 
Whipple & Damrell, of Boston: containing a 
memoir and select sermons of the late Rev. §S, 
I1. Stearns, who was for a few months pastor of 
the Old South Church in Boston. 

We are confident that we express the sentiment 
of all our brethren and friends of the faith, when 
we say that we most sincerely and deeply sym. 
pathized with this lamented and excellent man in 
the peculiar trials and afflictions with which he 
was beset at the entrance of his ministerial work; 
which forced him to relinquish his parochial du. 
ties, after preaching“only three times to his peo. 
ple; and which, after a wasting malady, soon 
terminated his earthly career, while he was 
seeking the restoration of his feeble health ina 
land of softer airs than his own. 

We have read the memoir, and some of the 
sermons, with great interest; and gladly take 
this opportunity to pay a simple and sincere tri. 
bute of respect to his many and elevated virtues, 
and his eloquent and useful writings. 

His opening career was full of promise; and 
although it was soon clouded and interrupted in 
the view of mortals, yet this was only that it 
might reach onward towards perfection witha 
loftier sweep and a more rapid progress in the 
presence and society of the angels. 

The whole volume, and especially that part of 
it which contains the biographical notices of Mr. 
Stearns, is well worthy of the attentive perusal 
of all Christians. 

We copy from ita letter—the last which Mr. 
Stearns ever penned—written from Paris, shortly 
before he died. All his letters are remarkable, 
and full of beauty, but we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce this to be one of the most sublime and 
affecting epistolary compositions that our lan- 
guage can furnish. It breathes a childlike sim- 
plicity and tenderness of emotion, with all the 
serene magnanimity and deep confidence of the 
mature Christian. All will recognize in it @ 
shade of resemblance to Him, who said to his 
disciple, when about taking leave of the world, 
“son, behold thy mother.” 

THE CHRISTIAN’S FAREWELL TO HIS KINDRED. 

“Dear Brother,—My last as well as former 
letters must have led you to anticipate the time 
as near, when we shall be separated, not by the 
wide waves of the Atlantic, but by the wider 
ocean which separates earth from heaven. 

* #* * And I feel satisfied,—happy! 1 
have no ravishing delights or anticipations, 
though my imagination is, at times, sufficiently 
excited. But I have a calm, unquestioning con- 
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fidence—a sweet, holy, heavenly happiness. All 
with me is bright and cheerful for this world and 
for another. 

“I am here surrounded with kind friends, who 
will take good care of me while I continue, and 
who will take good care of what little I have with 
me, and send all safe home. 

“Mrs. C——, who died here in March, was 
taken home by her friends. Mr. H——, my old 
class-mate, whom I met in Rome, bright and 
brisk, but who died here, a few days since, is 
also taken home. It is a very unimportant mat- 
ter, but perhaps the same disposition might be 
made of me.” 

After some further sugg¥stions and directions 
respecting his remains, and the few temporal 
matters he had yet to arrange, he proceeds: 

‘It is doubtful if I shall write again with my 
own hand; and now I was about to write fare- 
wells; but really it is unnecessary, and I am 
too much exhausted. I restrain my heart, and 
forbear to give pain, but I have not one sombre 
feeling, one dark or gloomy emotion.” 

He then goes on with some suggestions which 
he thought miglit contribute to his mother’s hap- 
piness—especialiy in reference to the manage- 
ment of the little homestead, which is her living. 
His thoughts, on this subject, are expressed with 
a particularity which at once discovers the com. 
posure of his mind, and the generous interest 
which he felt in those who survive him. The 
following is a specimen : 

“T think mother has made a good arrangement 
for the summer. It is well to have the same 
man, from year to year, ifhe proves good. Iwas 
rather pleased with B ; [hope she will find 
him faithful, capable, and enterprising. Is he 
making any new encroachments on the Old Bush 
Pasture? I think he should advance a little 
every year. as * * 

“Tt is a great comfort to me that Mr. is 
settled in Bedford, and will live with mother in 
such favorable circumstances, and that she will 
enjoy her own daughter, in the young minister’s 
wile. 

* * * * * 

“Oh! Ican write no more! And yet I must, 
—I must just say farewell, through you, to all. 

“Farewell, my dear, good mother! We shall 
soon meet with your dear husband and my be- 
loved and revered father. The path to heaven 
from Paris and from Bedford, is equally sure,—- 
he will be looking out for us—kind angels will 
convey us thither. I thank you for a mother’s 
care and a mother’s love; I could never thank 
you enough. But we shall know more of this, 
and talk more of this, and feel more of this, I 





think, in heaven. 
farewell! 

‘Sisters and brothers whom I love, all, all, 
with a broiher’s heart, farewell! I rejoice that 
we all, happy family, have hope to meet in hea- 
ven. Oh! should one be missing there! I will 
not indulge the thought; no! we shall all meet! 
Till that happy thanksgiving meeting, beloved 
sisters and brothers, farewell! 

“Uncles and aunts, farewell !—and farewell, 
warm-hearted one, who, if assiduous attention, 
labor and love could have held me back from the 
grave, would long have held me fast—aunt 
B , I thank you. Farewell! We shall 
soon meet again in joy. , 


Till then, my good mother, 


“Farewell, my cousins! many of whom I 
know and love and respect. 

“And farewell, my dear little nieces and ne- 
phews! Many of you will never know your 
uncle Samuel. But your parents will tell you of 


‘him and you will cherish his memory. May you 


be early sanctified and prepared for heaven, that 
happy place, where your uncle hopes to meet 
and know and love you all! The Friend of lit. 
tle children bless you, and make you very use. 


; ful women and men, and very happy! 


“Farewell, dear little delicate Ellen, my spe- 
cial care! Don’t forget your own good mother, 
noruncle Samuel. Bea good little girl—love 
your Saviour—always obey God—do good to 
every body, and be very happy. My dear little 
niece, farewell! 

“T love the Old South, and have never ceased 
to remember them in my prayers, once and again, 
since the morning I became their pastor. A 
pastor’s feelings are peculiar. I wish I could 
address them, and say to them, farewell! I re- 
joice that they are in the care of so good a pas. 
tor. The Lord bless them and him. I would 
also say a grateful farewell to my special bene- 
factors, Mr. S , and Mr. F ,and Mrs. 
G . My beloved, affectionate, generous 
friend, , [bid you a full-hearted farewell ! 

«And now, my dear brother, I feel as if I had 
done a violence to myself this morning. I cer- 
tainly did not think of writing halfso much. I 
should not have thought it possible—but the Lord 
has wonderfully sustained me, and I could no 
less. It is done—and I throw off all care, all 
burden from my mind. 

“I have only now to say to you, my eldest, 
long-tried, affectionate brother, farewell! The 
Lord bless you, in your person, in your family, 
in your people, in your profession,—it is a glo- 
rious one !—in your own soul, and we shall talk 
more ofthese things another day. You have 
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from me a very warm, affectionate, full-souled 
farewell! W , farewell !” * * 

It would be an inexcusable omission were we 
to forget to say that the book is printed in a cor- 
rect and beautiful style ; and that the volume in 
its whole appearance does credit to the taste of 
the publishers. 











[From the Savannah Georgian | 

In the adveriisement which announced that the 
steamer Pulaski was ready to convey passengers to 
her destined port, a strong inducement held ont was, 
that she would be “‘only one night at sea.” The ter- 
rible consequences of that “one night,” we all know 
and shudder at. The words J have alluded to, were 
made the subject of a very forcible and eloquent com- 
mentary, by the Rev. Edward Neufville, of Christ 
Church, ina sermon delivered on the last Sabbath. 
An extract from that discourse was handed to me yes- 
terday afternoon, with a request from a friend, that I 
would giva ita poetic form. I have complied, under 
the pressure of sterner duties, and with many mis- 
givings, that I have but faintly embodied the touching 
language of the Reverend author. 


“Thou destroyest the hope of man.’ —Job, xiv. 19. 


“Only one night at sea,’’ 
*T was thus the promise ran, 
By frail, presumptuous mortal given 
To vain, confiding man ; 
“Only one night at sea, 
And land shall bless thy sight, 
When morning's rays dispel 
The shadows of that night.” 


The pledge has been received, 
The vessel leaves the shore, 
Bearing the beautiful and brave, 
Who ne’er shall greet us more ; 
And every heart beats high, 
As bounding o'er the wave, 
The gallant barque moves on, 
To bear them to their grave. 


The merry beams of day 
Before the darkness flee, 
And gloomy night comes slowly on, 
That “only night at sea ;”’ 
The watch upon the deck, 
Their weary vigils keep, 
And countless stars look down, 
In beauty o'er the deep. 


Within that stately boat 
The prattler’s voice is still, 

And beauty’s lovely furm is there, 
Unheeding of the ill; 

And manhood’s vigorous mind 
Is wrapp'd in deep repose, 

And s>rrow’s victim lies, 
Forgetful of his woes. 


But hark! that fearful sound, e 
That wild appalling cry, 


That wakes the sleepers from their dreams, 
And rouses them—to die ; 
Ah, who shall tell the hopes 
That rose, so soon to flee, 
The good resolves destroy’d, 
By that “one night at sea.” 


That hour hath past away, 
The morning's beams are bright, 
As if they met no record there, 
Of that all-fearful night ; 
But many souls have fled, 
To far Eternity, 
And many hearts been wreck’d, 
In that “one night at sea.” 


Great God! whose Mand hath launch’d 
Uur buat upon life's sea, 

And given as a Pilot there, 
A spirit bold and free ; 

So guide us with thy love, 
That our frail barque may be 

Mid waves of doubt and fear, 
“Only one night at sea.”’ 


LIFE. 
EY WILLIAM JERDAN. 

Life has been compared to so many things, 
that it was held, at a late meeting of the “Noth. 
ing New Under the Sun Society,” to be impos. 
sible to institute a new simile on the subject.— 
The president declared it to be utterly exhaust- 
ed ; and the vice delivered his opinion to the ef. 
fect that any attempt to meet the demand for a 
novelty must be hopeless. The secretary, the 
treasurer, the bottle-holder, and the common 
members, chimed in with this opinion. They 
had forgotten the inventive genius of the indi- 
vidual who had formerly surprised them, at a 
meeting in the Sun Tavern, by roasting bunches 
of Hamburgh grapes, hung before a great fire by 
a worsted thread, with a captain’s biscuit to catch 
the drippings, and which was acknowledged to 
be anentirely new dish! The same person now 
stood up, and said, ‘Lire ts LikE A WEEK.” 

“Like a week !” exclaimed the chair.—*Like 
a week !” squeaked the vice.—‘*Like a week !” 
said the secretary.—**Like a week !” whispered 
the treasurer.—‘‘Like a week !” bawled the bot- 
tle-holder.—Like a week?” interrogatively asked 
the common members.——“‘IIow can life be likea 
week?” gabbled they all. ‘Jt may be like a day, 
like a play, like a flash of light, like a shade of 
night, like a dream, like a stream, like a stubble, 
like a bubble, like a vomit, like a comet, like a 
ravel, like a travel, like a rattle, like a battle, 
like a joy, like a toy, like a flame, like a game, 
like a road, like a load, like quicksilver ina 
trough, like a musket going off, like a beast, like 
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a feast, like a fib, like a squib, like a viol played 
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upon, like a trial hardly on, like a potion, like a 
motion, like a flight, like a fight, like the sea, 
like a tree, like a chase, like a race, like a crip- 
ple, like a tripple, like a trance, like a glance, 
like a muddle, like a puddle, like a vane, like a 
lane, like a whistle, like a bustle, like a match, 
like a watch, like a riddle, like a fiddle, like a 
reel, like a wheel, like a bother, like another, like 
a tub, like a ‘Nothing New Under the Sun Club? 
but like a week ?--there can be no resemblance!’ 
Nevertheless life is like a week. 

Monday.—We know not exactly how it be- 
gins; but on Monday, its first day, only look 
around, and you will see the general pursuit of 
human kind is suction. Itis called Saint Mon- 
day—a fit and congenial appellation with the holy 
innocency of childhood. At this early stage in 
the division of time the oracle of truth is listened 
to with attention as at the sacred well of Rabe. 
lais, and faithfully obeyed in his admonition to 
“trinc, trinc, trinc!” Nature is pliant and plia- 
ble: stubbornness of character has not super- 
ceded instinct; and, though neither man nor 
child can welk alone, they are not too proud to 
receive aid and support in their helpless condi- 
tion. 

Tuesday.—The leading-strings and rocking- 
chair are gone. We can not only walk, but we 
canrun. Green are the fields beneath our feet, 
clear is the firmament above our heads; and, lo! 
the butterflies of spring are dancing and career- 
ing before us in the lightsome air. This is our 
day to givethem chase. Most escape; but some 
are caught, of fragile frame and evanescent hues. 
We hug and admire our treasures,—our first 
victories in life, the bright rewards of our first 
exertion and perseverance. The flies are our 
own. Pity ’tis that the moment of their seizure 
is the moment of their destruction. 

Wednesday.—Ab, how different is the pursuit 
to-day, yet how much the same! and how little 
have we learfit by the lesson of yesterday ! Love 
has sprung up in the bosom, and woman is the 
object of our desire. The purple light of passion 
enshrines the visible world with a haze, a color 
that imparts at once a depth and a glow altering 
the form and aspect of all things. From one 
grand and pervading idea within the heart ema. 
nates that strange medium which encompasseth 
whatever the eye beholds, or the senses endea- 
vor to appreciate. In love, by love, with love, 
through love, the conversion is complete ; and 
the mid.day of life’s week is a wonderful phe- 
nomenon. But, alas! as on the preceding day, 
there are many disappointments. Alas! still 
more ; in some instances the triumph is attained. 
Soon does the purple light become grey, and the 





visible world return to its own plain and sombre 
shapes. The butterflies have mouldered into 
dust; and their successors——. But let us pro- 
ceed to , 

Thursday.—Ambition fills the soul. The 
lethal strife of war; the struggle for pre-eminence 
wheresoever the mind and tongue of man may 
be engaged in intellectual conflict; the fierce 
contention for superior wealth, or power, or 
fame ; the emulation for a place for self, however 
small in extent, and little in advance ; such are 
the darker efforts of the second mid-day. There 
is yet a stirin the blood, an excitement in the 
stormy game, a glory in the final success. If 
we are not happy, we are busy; if we have no 
time for enjoyment, we have as little ‘ime for 
discontent. The fires of hope, so far from being 
extinguished, continue to burn, perhaps more 
steadily than before; and toil and pleasure, and 
chagrin and expectation, and failure and stimu. 
lus, pass our Thursday hastily away. 

Friday.—Avarice, cold, bloated, and selfish, 
succeeds to the sole command. The greedy is 
more ravenous; the miser more unnatural; the 
liberal, parsimonious; and the very prodigal, 
saving. Gold is the idol of this period ; the dross 
which cannot smooth, but makes the bed of 
sickness an uneasy bed of care, though it may 
gild the gaudy coffin, and plume the showy 
hearse. The voice of wisdom has ceasad to have 
the slightest influence over the mind of besotted 
man. He grasps with the greater energy at 
what is the more useiess, as he must leaveit as 
soon as clutched. The longings of Monday, of 
Tuesday, of Wednesday, of Thursday, have all 
some semblance of reason, and some recommen. 
dation for the human race; but the sordid and 
clinging wretch who at this stage of existence 
lives only to oppress and grind his fellow-crea- 
tures is a monster to be abhorred, and neither 
pitied among the weaknesses, nor excused 
among the follies, nor pardoned among the er- 
rors of mankind. 

Saturday.—We are tired with the long-con- 
tinued labor. Our stiffened limbs have forgot- 
ten the buoyant activity of the butterfly hunt ; our 
over-laden memories, the mad and dazzling feel- 
ings of the succeeding chase; our wearied spirits 
the agitating impulses of our ambitious day; and 
our stricken consciences array in dread before 
us the perdition of our worldly guilt. What seek 
we now but repose; to return to childhood again, 
to be quiet, to be sustained, to be nursed and up. 
held, to be troubled no more ? 

The Sabbath.—Life and the Week are over. 
The Sabbath Of the grave and of rest is ours. 
Oblivion has fallen upon the past, with all that 
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has charmed or afflicted, soothed or embittered, 
blest or wronged its fleeting hours. Oh that 
looking back thereon may encourage us to look 
forward with humble confidence ? and that we 
may be able to comfort ourselves with the thought 
that during this week of life we have done our 
best to make the paths of our brother-sojourners 
paths of peace and joy! Did men but do so, how 
much brighter would be the days, and how much 
calmer the nights, of all the in.dwellers of the 
earth!—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


BBAR & SBM BASEL. 








I have read, says the pious John Newton, of 
many wicked popes; but the worst Pope I ever 
met with, is Pope Self. 

The American missionaries at Ceylon re- 
ceived last November a letter from the English 
government of that island, offering them a thou. 
sand dollars to assist in maintaining their schools, 
which it was feared might be discontinued on 
account of the pecuniary difficulties in America. 

The house which was built and occupied by 
William Penn prior to the year 1700 in Letitia 
court, thus named after one of his daughters, is 
still standing, and it is one of the few relics of 
the olden time now left in Philadelphia, 

A law ofthe Ashantees allows their sovereign 

to possess 3333 wives, this being the precise 
mystical number on which the prosperity of the 
country depends. 
Fr A writer in Philadelphia proposes to tax every 
unmarried man on his attaining the age of twenty- 
five, and to double the same every year until the 
poor bachelor shall get awife. ‘This fund to be 
applied to the support of the unmarried women, 
on their arriving at twenty-five. 

A splendid bouquet of flowers, carried over 
from New York in the Great Western, was pre- 
sented to a lady of Bristol by one of the passen- 
gers on’ the morning of the ship’s arrival in King- 
road. ‘The flowers were in ahigh state of fresh- 
ness and beauty, as if they had just been gather- 
ed from their parent earth. 

The writings of Miss Sedgwick, and of the 
authoress of “Three Experiments of Living,” 
have been translated into German, and received 
in Germany with much favour. 

Surely the freedom of American institutions is 
not unfavorable to the noblest sentiments of re- 
ligion. The following beautiful resolution was 
passed among several others by the inhabitants 
of Savannah, on the destruction of the Pulaski, 
which swept away so many of her most valued 
families and citizens :—‘‘Resolved, ‘That though 
in the depths of grief and sympathy, awakened 
inthe contemplation of this sudden removal ot 
our friends and fellow citizens, we still confide in 
the unerring Providence of God, both as indivi- 
duals and as a people.” 

The fixed star Argo in the Southern Hemis. 
phere, has increased perceptibly in magnitude, 
ever since Sir John Herschel began to make his 
observations at the Cape of Good Hope. 





The following communication was printed in 
the Bristol Mercury in England, in reference to 
the charge of five shillings (more than a dollar) 
demanded of the Bristol Ladies for a sight of the 
Great Western on her return from America: 
“To the Editor of the Bristol Mercury: 

Sir—I wish you would inform me what the 
ladies of Bristol have done that they should hold 
so unworthy a place in the opinions of the pro. 
prietors of the “Great Western” steam ship? [ 
suppose we are not so handsome, or are less po. 
lite than the American ladies, that we are to be 
charged five shillings for a peep at the cabins, 
while they were absolutely pressed to come and 
had a splendid dejeuner a la fourchette into the 
bargain. © If you or any of your readers can solve 
the enigma you will oblige a whole host of young 
ladies, and more particularly yours, 

Clifton, May 31. Euiza.” 

The ladies’ cars on the Wilmington (Del.) rail 
road are furnished with a boudoir and suite of 
dressing rooms, with all the appliances and means 
for the fair occupants to make their toilette and 
get over their journey at the same time. 

Two boys fell asleep in achurch at Boston a 
week or two since, and were locked in by the 
sexton either for fun or through inadvertence. 
When the youngsters awoke from their nap, 
they determined to wake somebody else, so went 
into the belfry and rang a heavy peal. The fire. 
men then turned out and traversed the city, but 
at length the cause of the disturbance was as. 
certained and the sleepers liberated. 

The following perspicuous Resolution is a lite. 
ralextract from the Journal of the English House 
of Commons:—‘*Resolved, That this House doth 
not insist upon their disagreement to the amend. 
ments insisted upon by the Lords, and agree to 
the amendments made by the Lords to thea. 
mendments made by the Commons to the amend. 
ments made by the Lords to the bill.” 

A son of the Editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
Star only nine years old, conducts a little paper, 
called the ‘*Microcosm,” at $1 50 per annum. 
It is neatly printed, and its articles are chaste. 

Afier the late high tide on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, the sea retired so low round Cape La 
Hogue, that the remnants of the twelve ships of 
Admiral de Tourville’s fleet, which were burnt 
and sunk in 1692, were perceptible, and several 
objects, such as balls, &c. were recovered. 

If you hang an acorn by a string about half an 
inch above the surface of some water contained 
in a hyacinth glass, it will throw down long 
white roots, while its.stem will rise upwards, and 
become decorated with bright green and delicate 
leaves. When it grows over ihe top of the hya- 
cinth glass, it becomes a very pretty object. 

B. B. Thatcher, author of Indian Biography, 
now lecturing in London, stated lately that he 
had discovered the identical press at which 
Franklin worked when with Watts on his first 
visit to London. It is no longer used, but the 
owner has refused seventy guineas for it as 4 
curiosity. 


*W.A.S.,” in the next number. 





